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ne day a great misfortune befell the land. The nine- 
headed serpent, Thunder- Wonder, came flying out of nowhere 
and stole the sun and the moon from the sky. How bereaved 
the people were and how they bewailed their fate! How dark 
and cold it was without the sun! 

In that part of the world there lived a poor widow and her five-year 
old son. They suffered from both hunger and cold. Life was very hard for 
the widow. Her only comfort was her son who was growing up a clever and 
daring fellow. 

Nearby there lived a rich merchant. He had a son of the same age as the 
widow’s, and the two boys became great friends. As soon as the merchant’s 
son awoke, he would run over to the widow’s hut, where the boys played by 
the light of a candle. Then they would run out to play in the street or at the 
river, a habitual thing for little children to do. 

One day the widow’s son said to the merchant’s son: 

“Ah! If only I had your rich food, I’d become so strong and powerful 
that I’d fight and conquer the monster Thunder-Wonder! I’d take away 
the sun and the moon from him and hang them up again in the sky!” 

The merchant’s son came home and told his father what the widow’s 
son had said. 

“That’s impossible!” said the merchant in astonishment. “Go and call 
him out into the street. I want to hear him saying that with my own ears.” 

Off went the merchant’s son to his friend and called him out to play. 

“I’m hungry,” said the widow’s son, “but there isn’t even a piece of 
bread in the house.” 

“Let’s go out into the street and Ill bring you some bread.” 

The merchant’s son went home, took a hunk of bread and brought 
it to his friend. The widow’s son ate the bread gladly. 

“You remember what you said yesterday about Thunder-Wonder?” 
the merchant’s son asked. 

“Of course, I do.” 

And he repeated word for word what he had said about Thunder- 
Wonder. The merchant standing round the corner heard everything 
with his own ears. | 

“Indeed, yes!” he thought. “This fellow is not an ordinary boy. I must 
take him into my house and see what'll happen.” 

The merchant took the widow’s son into his household and gave 
him the same food he himself ate. And the result? Most remarkable 
was the way in which the widow’s son began to grow! In a year or two he 
became so strong and powerful that he could overcome the merchant 
himself. At this time the merchant wrote to the Tsar: 
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“Your Majesty! This is how things stand: the widow’s son is living 
with me and he says when he grows up he’ll conquer Thunder-Wonder 
and return the sun and the moon to the sky.” 

The Tsar read the letter and sent a reply: 

“Make haste and bring the widow’s son to my palace!” 

The merchant harnessed a pair of horses, seated the widow’s son in his 
carriage and brought him to the Tsar. 

“What food must we give you to make you strong and powerful?” 
the Tsar inquired of him. | 

“Ox-liver for three years!” answered the widow’s son. 

The Tsar, of course, had plenty of oxen. No need for him to go and 
buy any — he had but to order —and oxen were slaughtered to feed the 
widow’s son all the liver he required. 

Now that the widow’s son had much better food than the merchant 
used to give him, he grew sturdy and tough. He and the Tsarevich were of 
the same age and they played together in the Tsar’s chambers. 

Thus passed three years. 

One day the widow’s son said to the Tsar: 

“Now I shall go in search of Thunder-Wonder. But your son and the 
merchant’s son must accompany me. With my comrades at my side the way 
will be merrier.” 

“Good! So be it!” agreed the Tsar. “They shall accompany you. You can 
have anything you wish, but you must conquer the monster!” 

He sent a letter to the merchant saying that his son should appear 
at the palace. The merchant had no wish to let his son go off on this long 
and distant journey, but you can’t argue with a Tsar! 

The merchant’s son arrived at the Tsar’s palace. Then the widow’s son 
said to the Tsarevich: 

“Tell your father to have a mace forged for me weighing 200 lbs. Then 
I'll have something with which to chase away at least dogs. You see, 
I’m afraid of dogs!” 

“And for me,” the merchant’s son said, “a mace weighing no less 
than 100 lbs.” 

“And how about me?” said the Tsarevich. “Am I then worse than 
you? I’ll need a mace too. Mine shall weigh some 70 lbs.” 

He went to his father and related everything to him. The Tsar ordered 
his blacksmiths to forge three maces, one for each boy: a 200 lbs. one for 
the widow’s son, a 100 lbs. one for the merchant’s son, and a 70 lbs. one for 
his own son. 

The widow’s son took his mace, went out into open country and threw 
the mace up into the sky. It stayed there three hours or so and came flying 
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back. The widow's son raised his right hand palm upward. The mace 
struck against his palm and broke in two. 

The widow’s son became angry and said to the Tsarevich: 

“Go and tell your father not to deceive us. With such a mace we'll 
but die, all of us will. Have him order his blacksmiths to forge me a stronger 
mace and a bigger one, weighing some 500 lbs.” 

“And for me, one weighing some 250 lbs.” said the merchant’s son. 

“And for me, one weighing some 100 lbs.” said the Tsar’s son. 

He went to his father and told him what had to be done. The Tsar 
ordered his blacksmiths to appear before him. 

“What the devil were you thinking of when you forged those maces? 
Why did you forge such a bad mace for the widow’s son?” 


And he ordered three new maces to be forged, larger and better ones. 

Bang-bang! Clang-clang! Went the blacksmiths’ hammers. And three 
new maces were ready! 

The widow’s son took his mace, went out into open country and threw 
it up into the sky. The mace stayed in the sky from morning till night 
and then came flying back. The widow’s son raised his knee — the mace 
struck against it and broke in two. 

This time the widow’s son himself went to the Tsar and took his 
friends along with him. 

“If you wish me to conquer Thunder-Wonder and take away the sun 
and the moon from him, then order your coppersmiths to cast a mace for 
me weighing some 900 lbs. and tell them to make sure the mace will not 
break under any conditions.” 

“And one for me weighing over 300 lIbs.!” the merchant’s son said. 

“And for me a mace of 200 lbs. will do!” the Tsar’s son said. 

The Tsar called his coppersmiths to appear before him and 
ordered them to cast three maces, but without cheating: one to weigh 
900 lbs., one 300 lbs., one 200 Ibs. 

The widow’s son took the copper mace in his hands,— it was just what 
he needed, and he felt more cheerful. He went out into open country 
and threw the mace up into the sky. Up and up it soared until it was 
out of sight, lost behind the highest clouds. All day and all night the 
widow’s son walked the fields and meadows awaiting the return of his mace. 
Finally, in the early morning, he heard a noise. It was the mace flying 
out from behind the clouds. 

The widow’s son braced himself, his shoulder became tense,— the mace 
struck against it and rolled down to the ground. 

“This is what I can call a real mace!” he said. “With such a mace I can 
go anywhere and fight the treacherous Thunder-Wonder!” 
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The merchant’s son and the Tsarevich were glad, too. The coppersmiths 
had cast their maces well. 

Then the widow’s son said to his friends: 

“Go and bid your fathers farewell. Time for us to be off on our way.” 

The Tsar’s son went away, but the merchant’s did not. 

“Why waste time? I took leave of my father when I left him to come 
here.” 

The boys got together and set off on their journey. 

They passed through one kingdom, a second kingdom, and a third, and 
they came to a bridge made of thick, heavy logs laid across a swamp. And 
nearby they saw a hut. 

“Come!” said the widow’s son. “Let’s stay here overnight, and then 
have a rest for a day or two. Who knows what’s in store for us?” 

They entered the hut. And there they saw an old woman at a spinning 
wheel. The boys greeted her and asked whether they could spend the night 
in her hut. 

“We have come a long way, Grannie, and are very tired...” 

“Of course you can spend the night here,” said the old woman. 
“Who walks the highways doesn’t carry his house on his back.” 

The widow’s son started talking with the old woman and he learned 
they had come to the kingdom of the dreadful serpent Thunder-Wonder. 
Just the place they were in search of! 

Night was approaching and the widow’s son thought: 

“Nobody should be able to make a surprise attack on us, it would be 
wise to station a sentinel over the bridge for the night.” 

He sent the Tsarevich to stand sentinel there. 

The Tsarevich came onto the bridge, walked up and down a while and 
reasoned: — “Why should I stand here in view of anybody passing by on 
horseback or on foot? Better to go down under the bridge. I can lie down 
there.” No sooner thought than done! It was quiet and safe there. 

In the meantime there was no sleeping for the widow’s son. 

“I must go and see,” he thought, “whether the Tsarevich is standing 
guard.” 


At midnight he went to the bridge, looked all around, but there was 
no sentinel there! 


While he was looking for the Tsarevich he saw the three-headed 
serpent, Thunder-Wonder, come a-hunting. On the head in the middle 
there sat a sharp-sighted falcon, and at his side ran his swift-footed 
hound. No sooner did his horse step on the bridge, than he began to neigh, 
the hound began to bark, and the falcon raised a clamour. 

The youngest Thunder-Wonder struck his horse between the ears. 
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“You — you bag of grass! Why this neighing? And you! You dog-meat! 
Why barking? And you! You hawk’s feather! Why such a clamour? If it’s 
my enemy you scent, he can’t be anywhere nearby. I have but one enemy, 
and he lives in a far-off kingdom at the other end of the world. He’s the 
widow’s son. Not even the raven himself could have brought his bones 
here!” 

“It’s not the raven who has brought this good fellow’s bones here! He’s 
come by himself!” 

The serpent was frightened: 

“You — widow’s son! Here?!” 

“Yes, here I am.” 

“Well, what are we going to do? Fight? Or make peace?” 

“T haven’t travelled this far to make peace with you, but to fight you, 
you devil!” 

“Then prepare the ground for thrashing!” shouted the serpent. 

The widow’s son replied: 

“You need it — you prepare it! You have three heads, you can breathe 
thrice, while I have only one head. So you blow! I’m not used to luxuries. 
I can fight even on damp earth!” 

Thunder-Wonder dismounted, blew thrice, and the ground was smooth 
for three miles around. 

Three hours the fighting lasted. The widow’s son knocked off Thunder- 
Wonder’s three heads and vanquished him. The horse he set free on the 
green pastures, the hound and the falcon he let go into open country. 
As for himself, he returned to the hut and lay down to sleep. 

In the morning the Tsarevich returned from his night watch. 

“Well, did anything happen during the night?” the widow’s son 
inquired. “Perhaps someone passed by on foot or on horseback?” 

“No. Nobody. During the whole night not even a bird flew by,” the 
Tsar’s son replied, “not even nearby.” 

“TIT can’t depend on you, my comrade. That’s clear,” thought the 
widow’s son. “Evidently I must depend more on myself.” 

The following night he sent the merchant’s son to stand sentinel 
on the bridge. The merchant’s son walked up and down the bridge and 
thought: — “Why risk my head here? Better to go down under the 
bridge and sleep there.” 

And he did just that. 

At midnight the widow’s son went to the bridge to see whether his 
comrade was standing guard. He looked here and there. Nobody in sight! 
Suddenly he saw the six-headed Thunder-Wonder come riding onto the 
bridge. His horse reared up and neighed loudly, his hound barked, the 
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falcon raised a clamour. Thunder-Wonder struck his horse between the ears. 

“You bag of grass! Why this neighing? And you! You dog-meat! 
Why barking? And you hawk’s feather! Why such a clamour? There is no 
enemy nearby to equal me in strength. There is one, that’s true, but he 
lives in a far-off kingdom at the other end of the world. He’s the widow’s 
son. But even the raven himself could not have brought his bones here.” 

The widow’s son said: 

“It’s not the raven who has brought this good fellow’s bones here. He’s 
come himself!” 

“You — widow’s son?! And here?” 

“Yes, here I am! And to the devil with you!” 

“So what are we going to do? Fight? Or make peace?” 

“Not to make peace with you, you evil spirits, have I travelled thus 
far, but to fight you!” 

“T’d advise you, widow’s son, to make peace, otherwise I'll kill you!” 
shouted the serpent. 

The widow’s son replied: 

“Boast when you’ve killed me!” 

“Then prepare the ground for thrashing!” shouted the serpent. 

“You need it— you prepare it! You have six heads, I have but one! 
I can do without a thrashing ground—I’m a poor peasant’s son, not 
accustomed to luxuries. I can fight even on damp earth!” 

Thunder-Wonder dismounted, his six heads blew and _ the earth 
became a smooth thrashing ground for six miles around. 

For six hours they fought. The widow’s son knocked off each of 
Thunder-Wonder’s six heads. The horse he set free on the green pastures, 
the hound and the falcon he let go into open country. As for himself, 
he returned to the little hut and lay down to sleep. 

In the morning the sentinel returned, awakened the widow’s son 
and said: 

“It’s impossible to sleep for long in a strange place! As for me, 
I didn’t sleep a wink all night!” 

“Nor is this comrade to be depended on,” thought the widow’s son. 
“I must depend on myself alone.” 

Night fell again. The widow’s son sent the little old woman to sleep 
in the barn where she stored her crops. Then he stuck a knife into the 
wall, placed a beaker under it and said to his friends: 

“If you see blood dripping from the knife into the beaker, you must 
run to my aid.” ; 

His friends should not fall asleep, he gave them a pack of cards and 
told them to play. 
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Hardly had he crossed the threshold than they threw down their cards 
and lay down to sleep. | 

The widow’s son came to the bridge and took up his night watch. 
Exactly at 12 midnight the nine-headed Thunder-Wonder, the eldest 
one of the serpents, came riding onto the bridge. On his breast the moon 
was shining, on his middle head the sun was blazing. The horse under him 
fell on his knees, began neighing loudly, the hound barked and the falcon 
raised a clamour. 

Thunder-Wonder struck the horse between his ears. 

“You — you bag of grass! Why are you neighing? And you! You 
dog-meat! Why barking? And you! You hawk’s feather! Why this 
clamour?” 

The horse said: 

“Ah! It’s the last time, master mine, that you have gone hunting, 
riding on my back...” 

“You, you meat for the wolves, that’s a lie. My enemy is not here. 
He lives in a far-away kingdom at the other end of the world. He is the 
widow’s son, but not even the raven could have brought his bones here!” 

The widow’s son stepped forward and said: 

“It’s not the raven who has brought this good fellow’s bones here. 
He’s come by himself!” 

“You — widow’s son?! And here?!” 

“Yes, here I am!” 

“Well then, what’s your wish? To fight or to make peace? My advice 
is to make peace, for you are too young yet to measure your strength 
against mine!” 

“Too young or not, but in any case I haven’t come such a long 
distance to make peace with you, you evil thief, but to fight!” 

“So be it, if you are so brave as to fight with me, but you must 
first make the ground ready for thrashing. I’ll see what strength there 
is in you.” 

“I don’t need a smooth thrashing ground. I can fight even on damp 
earth! As for you, prepare it for yourself if you are accustomed to walk 
on smooth ground.” | 

Thunder- Wonder dismounted, breathed hard — and the ground became 
smooth for 6 miles all around. 

They began to fight. 

They fought and fought—the widow’s son knocked off three of 
Thunder-Wonder’s heads, but he couldn’t conquer the serpent. “Where then 
are my comrades?” he thought. “Can they be sleeping?” 

The widow’s son asked Thunder-Wonder for a respite: 
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“Even tsars and kings pause for a rest when they fight. Let’s do 
the same!” 

“Let’s!” said Thunder-Wonder. 

The widow’s son stepped aside, took off the mitten from his left hand 
and threw it with such strength at the little hut where his friends were 
sleeping that the whole roof came down. But his friends only turned 
over on their backs and slept as before. 

The widow’s son saw he could not expect any help from them. 

The fighting was resumed. On and on it continued. The widow’s son 
knocked off three more of Thunder-Wonder’s heads; he himself stood 
knee-deep in blood, but he could not knock off the remaining three 
heads. 

Again he asked for a respite. | 

“What’s the matter with you?” Thunder-Wonder smiled. “Asking 
for a respite so often!” 

“Haven’t we time enough, then?” 

“Well, let’s have a rest.” 

The widow’s son chose a moment, when the enemy was off guard. to 
throw his other mitten at the little hut. 

The little hut was carried off to the very windows, but the friends 
kept on sleeping. 

After a short rest the fighting began again. The widow’s son was now 
almost up to his waist in blood, but could not overcome the remaining 
heads — he hadn’t enough strength for that. 

In the meantime it began to dawn. “My pals have probably slept 
enough by now,” the widow’s son thought. “It’s necessary to remind them 
of me once more.” 

Again he said to Thunder-Wonder: 

“Even when tsars and kings fight they pause for a rest. So let’s rest 
once more. And then we'll fight on to the very end.” 

Thunder-Wonder also felt very weak. 

“Agreed!” he said. “Let’s have a rest!” 

The widow’s son took off the boot from his left foot and threw it at the 
little hut. The boot struck the hut and the hut was carried off to its very 
cellar. The friends jumped out of their beds and saw the beaker filled 
to the top with blood that had dripped down from the knife... 

“It’s clear,” they said, “our friend’s in deep trouble.” 

They grabbed their maces and rushed out to the bridge. 

Thunder-Wonder saw them and began to shake all over. 

“Ah, widow’s son, now I see why you asked for a respite and took off 
your boot from your left foot! You have outwitted me!” 
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The three friends began to beat Thunder-Wonder so hard that he did 
not know whom to attack. | 

They knocked off the remaining three heads. And that was the end 
of Thunder-Wonder. 

The widow’s son then took the sun and the moon and hung them up 
in the sky. And immediately there was light everywhere on earth. 
People ran out into the street, rejoicing, feasting their eyes, warming 
themselves in the sun. 

The friends returned to the old woman, put up a new hut for her, 
a better one than she’d had before, and decided to rest a while before 
starting off on their way back. 

The Tsarevich and the merchant’s son sleep, then make merry, but 
there is no rest for the widow’s son. His thoughts bother him: 

“Not one of the Thunder-Wonder monster-serpents is alive now, but 
their wives are, and they are witches. They can still cause great misfortune. 
How to prevent it?” 

He left his friends, changed his clothes to disguise himself and went 
to the castle where the three Thunder-Wonder monsters had lived. 

“You don’t, by chance, need a day-labourer?” he asked the witches. 

“We do, we do!” the eldest witch replied. “We are widows now, there’s 
no one to do the work here. Our husbands have all been killed by the 
widow’s son. But we'll take revenge on him! We'll do away with him 
yet!” 

“And how will you do that?” the man wanted to know. “He is very 
strong, to all appearances.” 

“He has strength, but we have witchcraft,” the wife of the youngest 
Thunder-Wonder said. “When he is on his way back home together with 
his friends who helped him, I'll change into a spring they’ll come across 
on their way. They will drink my water — and that will be the end of them.” 

“And if that doesn’t kill them,” the wife of the six-headed Thunder- 
Wonder said, “then I’ll change into a sweet apple-tree. They’ll each eat 
one of my apples—and they won’t want any more...” 

“They can do without water and without apples,” said the wife of 
the eldest Thunder-Wonder, the nine-headed one. “I’ve thought of 
something even better: I'll change into a flowering meadow covering a 
distance of 60 miles and there’ll be a shady willow-tree growing on the way. 
They will come riding up to it, will set their horses free to graze in the 
pasture, and themselves will lie down to rest. But no sooner will they lie 
down, than they will die... They'll never get up again. And when the horses 
have nibbled at but three grasses in that meadow, they’ll fall dead on 
the spot.” 
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That was all the widow’s son needed. He waited for nightfall when 
the witches would be fast asleep and he could leave the castle and rush 
off to his friends. 

At daybreak the following day they went to the meadow where each 
one of them caught himself a horse. The widow’s son mounted the horse 
that had belonged to the nine-headed Thunder-Wonder, the merchant’s 
son mounted that of the six-headed one, and the Tsarevich that of the 
three-headed one. Off they rode to their own kingdom. 

They galloped over fields and through forests until they reached a 
spring. The Tsarevich and the merchant’s son were dying of thirst. 

The widow’s son said: 

“After all, you are not peasants, so just wait a moment and I'll bring 
you some water.” 

He alighted, came up to the spring and began to beat it with his mace. 
He beat so hard nothing but dirt and blood remained. 

The friends almost wept. “Why have you done that? We shall die 
of thirst.” 

“This isn’t a spring,” the widow’s son said. “It’s a fraud to trick us!” 

He mounted his horse and they continued their journey. 

They came riding up to an apple-tree. Oh! The apples that grew on it!... 
Red and ripe and so tempting! Their mouths began to water! 


The friends rushed to the apple-tree, but the widow’s son halted them. 

“Just a moment! After all, you are gentlefolk. I shall pick the apples 
for you.” 

He went over to the apple-tree, struck it with his mace... With one 
stroke it was felled and it dried up at once. 

“Why have you done that? We’d each have eaten an apple at least!” 

“Not apples, those, but death for us,” the widow’s son said. 

They moved on and came up to a flowering meadow where they noticed 
a shady willow-tree. How sleepy they became! And how the horses 
trampled the ground, beating with their hooves in their anxiety to get at 
the fresh grass. 

The widow’s son held the horses back. 

“T’ll go and see if the horses may graze in this meadow.” 

He went up to the willow and bégan to beat it so hard with his mace 
that the meadow dried up at once, and of the willow nothing but dry 
seeds remained. 

“Now you can see what a willow this was and what a meadow,” he said 
to his comrades. 

They rode on across the dried-up meadow and stopped to spend the 
night in a green oak-grove. They let the horses graze there, had supper 
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themselves and lay down to sleep. Three nights and three days they slept. 
And when they awoke the widow’s son said to his friends: 

“It’s a stone’s throw from here to our kingdom. Go to your homes by 
yourselves. Your fathers have long been awaiting you. But I have no 
father. I'll wander about the wide world yet a while.” 

The widow’s son parted with his friends and rode off ‘to roam about 
the world. | 

Whether he journeyed long or not, but in any case he arrived at the 
castle of Tsar Constance. This Tsar was one-sided, one-eyed, had one leg, 
one arm, half a head, half a beard. And he was extremely fond of horses. 

When he saw the widow’s son’s horse, he said: 

“Let’s run a race around the castle. If I outstrip you, Ill take your 
horse away from you, but if you outstrip me, I'll give you my kingdom.” 

“It’s impossible,” thought the widow’s son, “for this one-sided and 
one-ligged Tsar to outrun me.” And he agreed. 

The race began. Before the widow’s son had taken three steps, the 
one-ligged Tsar had run thrice round the castle. 

Tsar Constance took away the horse from the widow’s son and put 
him in his stable. 

The widow’s son could hardly keep from bursting into bitter tears. 
How he regretted the loss of his horse! He began to beg the Tsar: 

“T’ll do anything you wish, but return my horse to me.” 

Tsar Constance, after thinking a while, said: 

“In a distant kingdom at the end of the world there lives baba 
Karghota. She has twelve daughters, all alike,— their hair, voices, faces — 
all alike. Her house is surrounded by a high staked fence and on the top of 
each stake but one a human head is stuck. They are the heads of those 
who had come to seek her daughters’ hands in marriage. This is what 
I propose: if you can make baba Karghota agree to a match between 
myself and her youngest daughter, I'll return your horse to you.” 

The widow’s son thought a while: “If I don’t agree, I won’t ever see 
my horse again. If I do agree, I may lose my head, but perhaps I can 
keep my head and have my horse.” 

“So be it, I agree,” he said to the Tsar. “I’m off to arrange the match.” 

He walks and he walks, and Lo and Behold! A man is running across the 
sea as if he were on a bridge. The widow’s son stares in amazement at the 
runner. 

“Greetings, friend Swift-Sea-Runner!” 

“Greetings to you, widow’s son! Where are you going? And to whom?” 

“I’m going to baba Karghota to arrange a match between her youngest 
daughter and Tsar Constance.” 
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“Take me along with you! I may prove useful to you.” 

Now there are two of them walking together. They see a man with very 
long whiskers. On one end of the whiskers he is carrying a mill, with the 
other end he is propping up a cloud in the sky. 

“Greetings, friend Moustachio!” 

“Greetings to you, widow’s son! Where are you going? And to whom?” 

“I’m going to baba Karghota to arrange a match between her youngest 
daughter and Tsar Constance.” 

“Take me along with you. You may need me.” 

“Come along then.” 

Now there are three of them walking together. 

They walk and walk, and Lo and Behold! A man is drinking water 
from a lake. He drinks and he drinks the lake dry, but still he cries: 
“I’m dying of thirst!” 

“Greetings, friend Thirst!” 

“Greetings to you, widow’s son! Where to and to whom?” 

“I’m going to baba Karghota to arrange a match between her youngest 
daughter and Tsar Constance.” 

“Take me along with you!” 

“Come along!” 

They walk on a little, and Lo and Behold! A man is nibbling away at 
an aspen log, shouting all the time: “I’m hungry!” 

“Greetings, friend Glutton!” 

“Greetings to you, widow’s son! Where to and to whom?” 

“I’m going to baba Karghota to arrange a match between her 
youngest daughter and Tsar Constance.” 

“Take me along with you!” 

“Come along!” 

They come to a forest where they meet a man in a sheepskin coat 
reaching down to his very feet. He is standing in the roadway clapping his 
hands in long gauntlets. He has but to clap and at once the trees are 
covered with hoarfrost. 

“Greetings, friend Frost!” 

“Greetings to you, widow’s son! Where are you going?” 

“To baba Karghota to arrange a match between her youngest daughter 
and Tsar Constance.” 

“Without me you won’t come to an agreement with baba Karghota.” 

“Then you, too, come along with us!” 

Now there are six of them walking together. They walk and they walk 
and they come up to baba Karghota’s courtyard. They see a head stuck 
onto the tops of all the stakes but one. 
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The widow’s son says: “My head will be stuck on that stake!” 

“If not for us, perhaps yes!” answer his friends. 

They look for a gate. No gate anywhere. Swift-Sea-Runner runs 
three times round the courtyard and finds the gate. They enter the 
courtyard. 

On the porch baba Karghota is standing, lost in amazement. How 
could these travellers have discovered her gate? 

The widow’s son comes up to her. 

“Greetings, hostess!” 

“Greetings, widow’s son! What has brought you here?” 

“T’ve come to arrange a match between your youngest daughter and 
Tsar Constance.” 

“Well, if you’re not jesting, try to arrange this marriage. But 
first you must drink up all the beer stored in my cellar. If you do that, 
I'll give my daughter in marriage to Tsar Constance, if you don’t, you 
must lose your head.” 

“Gladly will I drink it all up!” the widow’s son says. “I’ve come a long 
way and I’m dying of thirst. My friends’ mouths are dry too.” 

Baba Karghota orders her servants to show the widow’s son and his 
friends the way to the beer cellar. Her servants take them there and lock 
them in. 

The widow’s son and his friends drink their beer from glasses, but 
Thirst swallows whole barrels full of beer at one gulp! He finishes a barrel, 
strikes it with his fist and the barrel is smashed to pieces. He drinks all 
the barrels dry and shouts at the top of his voice: 

“Baba Karghota, some more beer!” 

Baba Karghota opens the cellar and sees all the barrels smashed to 
pieces, and no more beer anywhere! 

“There’s no beer left!” she says. “But I have pies. If you eat up all the 
pies, you can arrange the marriage between my daughter and the Tsar.” 

“Come on, out with your pies! After our travels we are dreadfully 
hungry.” 

Baba Karghota orders another cellar to be opened — the one where the 
pies are stored —and she lets the matchmakers enter. As for the pies, 
there are heaps and heaps of them there. 

While the others eat one pie, Glutton eats all the pies in the cellar, 
eats the walls, too, and shouts at the top of his voice: 

“Baba Karghota, give me more and more of your pies!” 

Baba Karghota became very angry. She and her daughters had been 
baking those pies three years,— the matchmakers had eaten them all in 
one hour! 
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She orders her servants to heat the iron bathhouse. The servants 
heat it until the walls become red-hot. Then she says to the matchmakers: 

“Wash yourselves in this bathhouse, stay here overnight, and in the 
morning we'll discuss business matters.” 

“Fine! We’ve travelled over many roads and are dusty through and 
through. A wash will do us no harm.” 

Baba Karghota leads the matchmakers to the bathhouse. When the 
widow’s son comes up to the threshold, Frost grabs him by the shoulder and 
pushes him back behind himself. He enters first, puts on his gauntlets, 
claps his hands, and in the twinkling of an eye the air is cool. The rest 
of the matchmakers enter after Frost, the old woman closes the door 
behind them and locks it... 

Frost walks about the bathhouse, waving his gauntlets. 

“Well, how is it? Not too cold? Can you sleep without a cover?” 

“Neither too hot nor too cold, just right,” his comrades praise it. 

They wash and lie down to sleep. 

In the morning baba Karghota sent her servants to the bathhouse. 
“Go there and throw the roasted matchmakers to the dogs!” 

The servants opened the bathhouse and found the six valiant fellows, 
all of them strong and sturdy as oaks. 

Baba Karghota stood stupefied: she was helpless against the 
matchmakers. 

“If you can tell me which is my youngest daughter,” she said to the 
widow’s son, “then you can arrange her marriage with Tsar Constance. 
If you cannot, your head will be stuck onto a stake.” 

The widow’s son became very sad. “How am I to recognize her, this 
youngest daughter?” he wondered. 

“T’ll recognize her,” Swift-Sea-Runner whispered in his ear. “I saw her 
daughters many a time when they came to bathe in the sea.” 

“All right!” the widow’s son said to baba Karghota, “Call your 
daughters.” 

Soon baba Karghota returned with her twelve daughters, their 
faces, their hair, their voices, their shoulders — all alike. 

Thrice the widow’s son went round, inspecting her daughters, but 
which was the youngest he could not say: they were all alike. 

At this moment Swift-Sea-Runner winked, his eyes pointing at the 
youngest daughter. The widow’s son took her by the hand and led her 
forward to baba Karghota. 

“Here she is, your youngest daughter!” 

Baba Karghota became furious and began to tremble, but what could 
she do? Her craftiness had failed her. 
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The widow’s son took baba Karghota’s daughter by the hand and led 
her outside the gate. No sooner did they come out, than she jumped 
up into the sky, sat on a cloud and laughed! 

Moustachio lifted his right moustache upwards, hooked her with it 
and took her off the cloud. 

Baba Karghota’s daughter realized that this matchmaker was not 
to be trifled with and she no longer tried to trick him. 

The matchmakers left for home. But the widow’s son and baba 
Karghota’s daughter went on to Tsar Constance. 

The Tsar had in the meantime used the widow’s son’s horse to carry 
tar to a pit he had prepared beforehand. He filled the pit with boiling 
tar. How the tar boiled! Then he put a reed across the pit. 

The widow’s son came up to him and said: 

“Here she is, Tsar Constance! Baba Karghota’s youngest daughter! 
How hard it was to get her for you! Now give me back my horse!” 

The Tsar pointed to the reed and said, laughing into his one-sided 
beard: 

“Cross this little bridge and I’ll return your horse to you.” 

The widow’s son looked at the reed—how frightened he became! 
But baba Karghota’s daughter nudged him: “Don’t be afraid,” she 
whispered. 

And nobody noticed how she placed a strong steel rod under the reed. 

“Go ahead and step on it!” she said to the widow’s son. 

He stepped on the reed, crossed it and said to the Tsar: 

“See here, Tsar Constance, I have fulfilled your two requests. Now you 
fulfil my one request: cross this little bridge that you yourself have laid.” 

“And why not?” baba Karghota’s daughter urged him. “Cross it, or 
else you won’t be my husband.” 

The Tsar thought he had nothing to fear. Hadn’t the widow’s son 
crossed it? : 

But no sooner did he put his foot on the reed, than baba Karghota’s 
daughter — TUGGED! — and she pulled out the steel rod from under it. 
The reed broke, the Tsar fell into the boiling tar and there he remained. 

“And that’s that!” said the widow’s son. “Who sets a trap for others 
may fall into it himself!” 

He married baba Karghota’s daughter. There was much rejoicing 
and feasting at the wedding. And there he is still living in that kingdom 
at the end of the world, ever increasing his riches. 
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THE WIDOW’'S SON 
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BIOBHM CbIH 
BEJIOPYCCKAAH 


HAPOAHAA 
CKA3KA 


Ha anHrauvaHckKkom aAgH Ke 


Tlepesog caenan no H3,aHHw: 


YHOBIH CbIH 


BETAPYCKAA 
. HAPOJHAA 


KA3KA 
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